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himself, at least to his chief financial officer, the a rationibus. The senatorial
mint of Rome seems to have been, nominally and in part at least actually, dis-
tinct from the imperial. It was presumably under the supreme direction of
the praefectl aerario Saturni answerable both to emperor and Senate, and the -
tresvirl a. a. #././., who can be traced as late as the third century of our era,
may still have found employment there. The mints in the provinces, when
operating independently of Rome, must have been controlled by the financial
officers on the spot. The third century presents a picture of transition. Even
apart from the provincial' empires,* the Empire was tending to break up into
a number of great administrative districts. The mints of the third century
represent this change. Perhaps subordinated in the first instance to the
Roman, they must have become in practice more and more independent.
The logical condusion of the development is seen under Diodetian. Each
mint is now under its own procurator or ratlonalls, who is answerable not to
Rome, but to the financial chief of his district. So much for the Imperial
coinage. The provincial and local coinage, as far as it bore on anything
beyond local needs, was certainly under some kind of official check.
The answers to the questions that we have posed may now be given with
some assurance. The coinage was under chiefs who could, if need be, secure
access to high authority. The facts of the coinage themselves complete the
answer. Had the coinage dealt only in a vague and general symbolism, it
might have been possible to regard it as no more than the self-expression of
a minor department of State. But this is definitely not the case. The coinage
deals, not occasionally but consistently, with events of historical importance>
with policies vital for the well-being of the Empire. It introduces to the
attention of the public the assistants whom the emperor associates with him-
self in his task and restores the memory of those members of the Imperial
House of the past whom the emperor delights to honour. The working-out
of a programme in its details of type and legend may have been left to the
technical advisers of the mint, but the general instructions must have been
issued by high authority and the final draft must have been passed and
approved by it. From the time of Trajan, there was a procurator monetae^
and it is reasonable to assume that his task lay rather with these general
questions of policy than with the technical work of the mint. Before Trajan
there may have been less formality, at a time when the Imperial service was
still run largely under the forms of a great private household. None the
less, control, even if less formal, will have been just as real.
It is known that the emperors took pains to report news to the Roman
public in the form of the acta dlurna, officially edited by a special officer. In
so far as the coins record definite events, we may think of them as very short,
carefully selected extracts from those acta> illustrated with suitable types.
But this does not exhaust their content. They deal also with hopes, aspira-
tions, promises and prayers, and, to give due expression to these, a dose
acquaintance with the general thought and feeling of the age and with the
symbolical expression of it was essential.
A few examples from history may be selected to illustrate these points.
The coinage struck for Agrippa and Tiberius under Augustus, for Ger-
manicus and Drusus under Tiberius, for Nero under Claudius, had in each
case serious political significance and was certainly controlled and directed